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CHAPTER I. 

THE BMIO&ANT SHIF. 

There rolls tbe deep, where grew ttae tree, 
t> Earth I what changes thoa hast seen I 
There where the long street roars, hath been 

The stillness of the central 



The hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands; 

Thej melt like mists, the solid lands, 
like doads they shape themselves and go. 

Bnt in my spirit will I dwell. 

And dream my dreams and hold it true ; 

For though my lips may breathe adiea, 
I cannot think tiie thing fiurewell.— Tknntson. 

It is a scene of vast sublimity and of deep solitude. It is mid- 
night on mid-ocean. Above expands the eternal sky. Below rolls 
the boundless sea. A single black speck breaks the infinite mono- 
tony of the luminous, dark-bine waters. Yet even as our earth 
rolls, a populous sphere through the immensity of space, so that 
speck sails, a peopled world, over the loneliness of the midnight 
sea. 

It is the emigrant ship Star of the West, and her first, second, 
and third cabins are all crowded with passengers. Here upon the 
same decks, under the shelter of the same sails, steered by the 
same hand, and for the same bourne, are gathered the extremes of 
human character and condition — oi wealth and poverty, of youth 
and a^e, of beauty and ugliness, of innocence ana crime, of virtue 
and vice, of nrosperity and adversity, of health and sickness, of 
enjo} ment ana suffering, of hope and despair, yes, and even of life 
and death, of heaven and heii! And the purposes and objects 
of this mixed crowd of human creatures are as various and opposite 
as their characters and conditions. 
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Here, for instance, is a party of wealthy young noblemen, 
coming over to make a pleasure tour through the world ; and 
there a set of youthful emi.<?rants, sent out bycliarity to hew for 
themselves a home in the wilderness of the West. Here is the 
prosperous merchant, returning after some highly successful spe- 
culation, with the rich fruits of liis business talents, to his native 
home ; and there the ruined bankrupt, coming with the fragments 
of his financial wreck, to reconstruct his fortune in a foreign laud. 
Here is the Christlike missionary, after a long life spent in preach- 
ing the Gospel to the heathen of Farther India, returning to die 
amid his kindred at home ; and next him, unsuspected, the fugitive 
felon, flying before the avenger of blood, from country, home, and 
family. Here was the Godlixe philanthropist, who only breathed 
to benefit mankind, and who wa» even now bound upon some new 
enterprise of benevolence, and with hiai, unsuspected, the demoniac 
gambler, who lived by preying upon his fellow-creatures, and 
who was bent even now upon some fresh enterprise of destruc- 
tion. 

Here the blessed bride returning from her wedding tour to her 
hsippy home, sits and smiks beside her worshipping bridegroom ; 
while there tne broken-hearted widow, leaving her husband's grave 
in that foreign land to which she had taken him, an invalid, in the 
vain search of health, and coming to her henceforth desolate hearth, 
watches and weeps alone. Here a bevy of gentle sisters of mercy, 
on their way to nurse the sufferers of a plague-stricken southern 
city, kneel and pray in their little cabin ; while in the next division 
a troupe of opera-dancers, engaged to open the season at New 
York, gather together to discuss their winter prospects. 

Besides all these extreme cases of good and evil, there were a 
multitude of others of every degree between them — passengers 
who travelled for pleasure, for fashion, or for affection — passengers 
who were returning from visits to frien(k in Europe, and passen- 
gers who were coming out on visits to relatives in America. But 
of the three ranks of voyagers in the first, second, and third cabins, 
that iu tiie third cabin or steerage contained the greatest amount 
of th3 elements of human interest, I had nearly said, of tragic 
diiynity. For here were none of the superficial votaries of wealth, 
fa^ihion, or pleasure, seeking money, fame, or excitement. Here 
were crowded toorether hundreds of poor emigrants, earnest men, 
women, and even children, sent out by the company—the homeless 
to seek a home, the famishiug to seek food, the perishing to seek 
the means of living — to se^/k them through toil, danger, and suf- 
fering — tx) seek them in the wilderness of the West, amid wild 
beasts and wilder men. 

But in all this crowd of suffering emigrants, the deepest interest 
seems to gather aLX>und one boy, for all the other emigrants are 
united in family groups, and this one boy is alone ; all the others 
are destined to certain tracts of oountry in the West, or to certain 
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employments in the East, but this boy has " all the world before 
him where to choose;" tne otliers are all known to each other, 
but this bov is known to none. "Where he came from, why he is 
here, and where he is goin^, is as yet unapparent. 

And yet there is no willing mystery about the poor lad— every- 
body is as welcome to know all about him as he knows about him- 
self, which is, indeed, little enough. 

It is now midnight, and the lights are all out and the passen- 
gers all retired to their berths— all except one or two whom 
excitement keeps up. One of these is the solitary boy of the 
steerage passage. He has walked about in the confined quarters 
of the lower deck, unable to look far out at sea, unable to look out 
anywhere except at a segment of the daik sky, and he is weary of 
his portion of what to him is a moving prison, and he longs with a 
boyish longing to get upon the grand upper deck, with nothing 
but the midnight sea and sky around him. True, he has seen 
placards up all over the ship to these effects : " Steerage passen- 
gers not allowed abaft this." "Steerage passengers not allowed 
on the main deck." "Steerage passengers not allowed on the 
tipper deck." And he had wondered whether, in the case of total 
shipwreck, the steeraij^e passengers would be allowed to drown in 
the same sea with their honours the aristocracy above, or whether 
they would not be required to swim off some miles to leeward, and 
die of exhaustion at a respectful distance. 

Three weeks of close confinement in the steerage passengers' 
quarters of the lower deck had made the boy desperate, ana this 
night, notwithstanding all placards, he resolved to trespass on 
forbidden ground, and ^ up on deck to see the open sea and sky, 
and breathe the fresh air, let the after penalty be what it might. 
It was very dark, still, and lonelv. He passed without challenge 
up the starboard staircase to the main deck, upon which the 
saloons of the first and second cabin stood. He passed these, 
and went up a second flight of stairs, and reached the upper deck, 
which extended the whole length of the ship, from stem to stern. 
And oh ! the ineffable relief of inhaling the pure fresh air into hot, 
dry lungs ! It was like cold water to the thirsty stomach. The 
brisk breeze met him and welcomed him on dect with a sort of 
conscious, intentional benevolence. It' took hold of him and 
turned him around, and shook his clothes and fanned his face, and 
lifted the heavy masses of his black hair, threading their tresses 
with light fingers, and cooling his fevered head, like a mother's 
hand, the poor boy thought— an imaginary inother's, for he had 
never known a real one, though his favourite hidden enthusiasm 
was his ideal mother. But this breeze ; this pure, fresh, life- 
giving, loving breeze 1 how strange that it should ever be thought 
to change its mood, and become the furious and destroying hurri- 
cane ! now wonderful that any should believe the same spirit to> 
live in the caressing breeze that brings us new life, and the raging 
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wind that threatens us with death ! So thoujjht the boy as he 
gave himself up to the subdued delight of being loved by Nature 
— of being fondled and petted by her hands in the breeze. And 
thus far he was right ; it was a mother*s hand that caressed the 
lonely orphan boy, for Nature is the universal mother. The 
boundless ocean was around him, the infinite heavens above him : 
what if it was all dark, it was not with the blackness of a closea 
room, but with the luminous, lovely darkness of the open sea and 
sky. The deck was very lonely. In all its length and breadth 
there were but three persons— the man at the wheel, the officer of 
the watch, and a passenger, leaning over the bulwarks forwards 
and gazing out into the night westward. The boy also walked 
forward, and stood looking towards that unseen land of promise 
in which he was about to seek his fortune. 

"Well, my lad," said the gentleman passenger, approaching 
the new comer as if desirous of whiling away a few moments in 
conversation, " we are approaching our Dourae ! We are within 
three days' sail of New York." 

" I am very glad to hear it, sir." 

" Oh ! " said the gentleman, apparently startled by the un- 
known voice, "you are a stranger." 

" Sir, my name is Welby Dunbar." 

" I think I have not seen you out before. Master Dunbar. 
Have you been sea-sick during the whole passage, and is this your 
first appearance on deck ? " 

" I nave not been sick, sir, though this is the first time I have 
ventured up on deck. For the truth is, sir, that I am a steerage 
passenger, and have no right to be here at all ; but I was stifled 
for want of fresh air, and I thought there would be no one up 
here to take offence at my presence." 

" A steerage passenger !^' exclaimed the gentleman, recoiling. 
"You are very crowded down there! Have you any cases of 
fever ? " 

" Not a case of sickness of any soil, sir, thanks to the frosty 
weather." 

" You are one of the band of emigrants sent out by the com- 
pany to settle a tract of country in Nebraska ? " 

" No, sir, I am connected with none of them. I am quite 
alone." 

" What ! a boy of twelve years of age, and you cannot be more, 
going out to America quite alone ! What could your parents or 
guardians be thinking of? " exclaimed the gentleman in surprise. 

" I never had either, sir." 

" Never parents or guardians ! Why, where did you spring 
from ? " 

" From Westminster, London." 

" As bad a place as St. Giles's itself, for all its magnificent 
abbey ! But had you no friends in Westminster, that you must 
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come to seek your fortune in America ? " inquired the ffentleman, 
becoming rather interested in tlie furium condition of this poor 
bov. 

None who were either able or willing to prevent me." replied- 
the lad, who seemed to feel it a ^reat privilege to tell his little 
story of negations to any sympathising listener. 

"I have never before heard of such a case ! Pray, who brought 
you up ?" 

" Again, nobody, sir. Who brings up the lost puppies and stray 
kittens ? As far back as I can remember aiwthmg about myself, 
1 was a stray child, sometimes in the arms oi one beggar woman, 
and sometimes in the hands of another. Whoever might get hold 
of me first in the morning, to take me out with her to beg, was 
my mother for that day." 

" I thought begging was not allowed in London ?" 

" No more it isirt, sir ; that is, downright, bare-faced begging, 
isn't, but you know, sir, there is more ways of killing a dog 
besides choking him with plum-pudding ; and my mothers knew 
all the dodges. One of them had a dodge of holding me out in her 
arms and looking piteously in the faces of the ladies ; and another 
used to lead me by the hand and carry a little basket of wild 
violets, and pray the ladies to buy a bunch for a penny, for the 
poor child's sake." 

"And how old were you then ? " 

"I don't know, sir, out I must have been as much as three 
years old, since I remember it so well." 
;Boy! 
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lince I remember it so well." 

"Boy!" 

"SirP" 

'* You talk uncommonly well for one raised as you pretend to 
have been. How is that r" 

" I went to the ragged school when it was first (mened in our 
neighbourhood, when I was five years old. I attended it regularly 
up to the time of my leaving England— and that was for seven 
years." 

" My lad, it seems a little queer to me that your long and regu- 
lar attendance at that school, and your very evident intelligence, 
had not won so much approbation from the teachers and directors, 
as to induce some of them to put yOu to some business." 

" It did, sir, and they made up a little sum and apprenticed me 
to a fishmonger in BiUin^sgate, who kept me all mght cleaning 
fish, and allaay long crymg them through the streets. I did not 
mind the hard worL Heaven knows, but he would not allow me 
time to read the booKS old Moses used to lend me from his second- 
hand- book-stall ; and oh, sir, I tell you what, hunger for books is 
just as bad as hunger for bread. So one dsy 1 just run aw^^and 
tramped down to Liverpool and got aboard this ship ; and I am 
working my passage over." 

"It was a bad beginning, my boy, to run away from your master." 
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" Yes, sir, I know it was, but I did it to seek ray ©wn fortune- 
to seek some employment that would give me food and clothing, 
and leave me time to read also." 

" If your master would not allow you this, you should have com- 
plained to the kind friends that paid your apprentice fee and 
placed you with him." 

" Ah, sir, if my master had starved my body, and I had made 
complamt, I should have had redress ; but as he only starved my 
mind, my complaint would have been dismissed as impertinent; 
for you see it was thought that I had got all my dues of learning 
at tne ragged school.** 

" But it seems that the little knowledge you acquired there only 
created in you an appetite for more." 

" Just so, sir, and not a morsel was given me to satisfy my 
hunger." 

" lou thought there was nothing for it but to run away then ?" 

" Yes, sir ; some, you see, are tempted by monev, and some by 
one thing; and some by another. Now if ever I snould be led to 
commit a sin, it would be to get knowledge." 

" The first temptation that ruined manidndJ The original sin 
that brought death into the world. Take care, my boy; you 
began by committing a fault, mind that you do not end in perpe- 
trating a crime." 

" I shall take care, sir." 

" What, now, do you expect to do in New York, you, a friend- 
less bov, cast penniless upon a foreign shore F" 

" What other poor boys, like me, have done, sir, — work myself 
up." 

" Like you ! yes. you have evid«itly strong will, intelligence, 
and enterprise, ana lads like you have worked themselves up, a& 
you call it, — some to fortune, and some to — ^the gallows, boy ! So 
'DC careful." 

" I shall, sir. I have heard of Girard, your great banker, who 
was a yoor orphan lad like mjrself, thrown friendless upon your 
shores, and how ke worked himself up to fortune, and founded 
banks and city sauares, and above all, a college for the education 
•of poor boys. Ii I could get into that college now," said the lad, 
with an appealing ga:^ up into the gentleman's face, which was, 
however, guite lost in the darkness. 

" Your fortune would be made. I have no influence, howev^, te 
/get you in there, even if you were a candidate, my boy, which yom 
•could not become, because, you see, the Girard Oollege was founded 
for the benefit of Philadelpnia boys only. New York has erenine 
free schools, and libraries, and reading-rooms for the benefit ot 
poor boys who have to work all day and wish to improve them- 
iselves in the evening. If you are honest and industrious, and verr 
much in earnest, you will attain your object, I hope — ^tnat is, if I 
clearly comprehend what your object reaUy is." 
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** It is what I have told your honour— only io earn money in 
order to eet knowledge." 

"And Knowledge as the road to power. You are ambitious, my 
lad ! We shall hear of you in the world some day ; but whether 
as a great financier or a great felon, which is often tne same thing, 

depends upon " 

Myself,'* interrupted the boy. 

" Your fate," solemnly continued the man ; " but, after all thpse 
two, also, may be but one ; — ^yourself may be your fate ! But it's 
going on towards two bells. I advise you to follow my example 
— go below and turn m. Good night, my lad." 

And without another word, the stranger turned and left the 
deck. 

And the adventurous boy— if he had foolishly raised any air- 
eastle upon the foundation of the stran^r's curiosity, rather than 
interest in him. was destined to see it sink, for the gentleman 
went below, and merely saying to himself. " Wnat a very forward 
boy for his age ; but I snppose there are nundredB like him where 
he came from," dismissed ihe subject from his mind for ever. 

The boy left on deck paced up find down for hours longer, 
unwilling to leave the fresh, brisk, vitalizing air, and the pure, 
clear, blue darkness of the open sea and sky. 

At length, with wear^ limbs and drowsy brain, though still re- 
luctant spirit, he too lert the deck, and went below, to seek his 
berth in the crowded cabin of the steerage passengers, around 
which human beings were packed away ^e bales of soods, on 
tiers of shelves, or lay extended on mattresses over the floor. 

The boy paused beside one mattress upcm which a little girl was 
•sleeping beside a coarse woman and rough man. The man and 
woman were both tall, massive, rugged-looking Hibernians, long 
past middle age ; dark, swarthy, and forbidding in features, ex- 
pression, and attitude. The child that might have been their 
granddaughter, was a pale, thin, lair-hairea, little creature, of 
perhaps three or four years of age. Her eyelashes were still wet 
with nie t^n with which she had wept herself to sleep. 

" Poor dear little Baney, how I wish I might have taken you 
up on deck, to get a breath of fresh air too 1 I no more believe 
tnat you belong to this uncouth couple than I belonged to my half 
a dozen mothers of begging memorv,'' said the boy, as he gazed 
pityingly upon the li&Te sleeper, before eUinbing up to his own 
shdf) iiiat was {daced quite near the ceiling of the cabin, and fell 
jisleep to dream oi Jack the Giant-killer, Whittington Lord Mayor 
of Londcm. and other £abulous and historical heroes, who had 
bef^u life oy running away to seek their fortunes as he was 
doiag. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

It is a proud city and a rich, 

A cily fair and old ; 
Fiird with the earth's most costly things 

Of precious stones and gf^ld ; 
Of silks, fine wool, and spiceries. 

And all that's bought ana sold. 

Westward ho ! The good ship went on her wav, and in due 
course of time and tide ancTiored in New York harbour. The 
custom-house officers came on board, but their dreaded visit was 
but a small inconvenience to our boy, who, having at the word of 
command untied the blue cotton handkerchief that contained all 
his worldly goods — namely, a second shirt and a dog-eared Bible — 
was suffered to land in peace. He looked around for little Daney 
and her father and mother, but they were hopelessly lost in that 
bewildering crowd that always attends the arrival of one of the 
ocean steamers. It was a dark night also, which rendered further 
search quite hopeless. So he stepped npon the pier, and turned 
at a venture up the first street tnat offered, for one was as good 
for him as another. This one was lighted with gas, and lined with 
shops, and crowded with people. It was a busy, gay, exhilarating 
scene, at least to those who were at home in it. To our boy it 
was depressing in the extreme. For in all that endless stream of 
animated faces there was not one that smiled upon him, or even 
knew him. He was a stranger in a strange hmd ! Oh ! what 
would he not have given then^ if in that large and crowded dty 
some little home had been waiting to welcome him — some kind 
old aunty or CTandmother had been making tea or smoothing a 
bed for him. JBut, no — no such comfort awaited him. He had 
seen so many of his fellow-passengers welcomed with joyous ar- 
dour by expectant friends and hurried away to happv homes ; but 
there were none to look for him, none to take him by the hand, 
none to bid him welcome. Oh ! desolation of desolations ; why 
had he not thought of all this before ? Here he was at the goal 
of his desires ; this was the new world ; this was New York iput 
the excitement that had sustained him during the voyage failed 
him now, through a very natural re-action of the animal spirits, 
and instead of feeling happy, confident, and elated, he felt lonely, 
frightened, and despairing. He wished him back at the ragged- 
school, or with his hard taskmaster, the fishmonger, or with 
his old companions of the New Gut; and then he remembered 
that three thousand miles of the "salt sea waves " rolled between 
him and them, and— the hero of twelve years old, who had come 
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to carve ont such a magnificent fortune for himself, sat down 
under a gas-lamp and wept from homesickness and solitude. 

A policeman — ^that modem providence of the streets — came and 
asked him what was the matter. 

*' 1 have just landed from an emigrant ship, and I have got no 
friends, and don't know where to go. I wiso 1 was back in West- 
minster — boo-hoo-woo ! " 

" Have you got any money ?" 

" Yes, sir— a shilling." 

" That's a fortune to commence business with in New York ! 
You see that house at the corner, there?" said the policeman, 
pointing to a tall, old, red. brick building, the ground-floor or 
which seemed to be occupied as a shop. 

"Yes, sir." 

" Go there, and you'll get lodging and supper both for a six- 
pence, and — to-morrow's a new day, you know, and may bring you 
luck." 

" Yes, sir," answered the boy, drying[ his eyes, and feeling a 
stronff impulse to embrace his new acQuamtance, and swear eternal 
friendship with him, but the officer had walked off towards the 
other extremity of his beat. The boy picked up his light bundle 
and crossed the street to the house pomted out to him, and when 
he reached it, and found that the lower shop was occupied by a 
fish and oyster vender, so quickly does the mood of childhood 
change, he laughed aloud at the thought that passed through his 
mind as he entered : — 

" I ran away from a fishmonger in London, and sailed three 
thousand miles to fetch up at last with a fishmonger in New 
York ! " 

"What do you want, boyP" inquired a short, stout, black- 
haired man, in a white apron, who stood behind a barrel of 
oysters, engaged in opening a specimen one for a customer. 

"Canlfod^ehere?'; 

The man jerked his oyster-knife over his right shoulder, 
thereby indicating a fiight of steps, ascending from the back of the 
shop to the imknown regions above. The boy followed the index, 
ana found himself in a large upper room, furnished with benches 
around the walls, and half filled with those street ministers of the 
head and feet, the newsboys and boot-blacks. They were a free^ 
merry, noisy set — ^some engaged in drinking coffee, which was dis- 
pensed from behind a large table in the comer by a fat, motherly- 
looking woman, — and some in reading the papers. — and some m 
discussing the politics, literature, or drama of the day. 

Our boy went up to the counter, and got a cup of coffee, a 
sausage, and a roll, for which he paid a sixpence, and then again 
put the inquiry whether he could nave a lodging. 

The woman, who might have been the twin-sister of the man 
below, and who was engaged in cutting bread, twitched her kidfe 
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over her shoulder, indiciitmg a second flight of dtairs, leaditig from 
the back of the hxMfi, higher. Our boy, following this index also. 
Sanded in an upx^er Chamber, of a sl^e and appearance corn^spond- 
ing with the room below, but having the broad benches that ratt 
around the walls covered with mattrbdseis and blankets. In the 
corner oi the room there Was an iron l3tove containing a good fire. 
An old man, the sole occupant of the place, sat dozitij^ in an arm- 
chair near it. Upon paying another sixpence to this functionary, 
our adventurer was told that he might take his choice of the 
luxurious coUches spread b^or^ hink, ^hieh hie accot*dln«ly did. 
And though his last pennv #as epeht, and he had but tms one 
night between hfm&eif and ^ssible stiartation from cdd, hunger, 
and exposure on the morrow— though he ^ilrasnowliteWkllya houie- 
less, friendless, and penniless stranger in a strange land, he felt so 
ttomforted by the transient blessingrs of food, warmtli, and shelter, 
that he laid down and stept the sc^iiind sleep of careiess diildhood» 
unmindful of the future. He was not even aw^ened by th« 
coming in of his Vtigrant TelloW-lodgei^^. 

Morning dawned ofefoiie he opened his eyes, and remembered 
where he was,. or that he hiad not eVen a ^ennv to pay for the 
breakfast that Ms vigorous young appetite already crav^. His 
i6ompanions of the preceding night had alread;^ riaen, breakftotcd) 
and dci)iart6d. He, too. arose, washed his faoife at tfee water- 
spout, and dried it with tne roller towel that ser*^ all the inmateb 
of the chamber. 

Then he went to the room below, where he fdUnd thefat Wd^aft 
l»till dispensing coffee, muffibs, and chops, as if she had never ^one 
to bed at all. The smell of all this was very ap^HBtizii!^. Our hoy 
was excessively hungry. And what boy ever nesitated betwee&i It 
garinent attd a ineal P A girl ^ghX do so ; a boy lietA 1 

Marching tap to the counter, he boldl^^ ol^i^d Hhe'W^AniCn kis 
bundle in plettee tf future payttrent for hfe blreakfast. 

She was too nabituated to treat with custom ** hard up for the 
i^ady," to express the least fiut^rfse at this proposal. Coolly 
rece'ivii!!:^ the offered isecu^ity, she helped the boy to a cup of 
coffee, a lAUflin, a;nd a mutton chop. At another time, she might not 
liaVe car^ to converse with a customer. But nowshewasespie- 
eiallv idl^ and there was besides something about this fine, tall, 
black-eyed, and black-haired youth that was rather attractive. So 
while tlie hungry lad stood there 'dTscUBsing Ins breakfast, she 
entered into conversation with bim, and in the course of a few- 
minutes had learned sdmo^ as much of his history as is known to 
the reader. 

"Oh, then, if you Were ^prentioed to a Ixmdbh fehiiibnger, and 
tifnderstand crying €ah or Oysters and that, you needn't go any 
further to look for a place. My broths downstain wttnts sevdrtd 
^^9^e boys to ta^e out -fish hstch in the raoming, and bysteifs in the 
eVMn^,^' m^ "thb ym^^ih, "when he had fished h& aooouiit bf 
himselt 
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The boy looked up at her. It was very provoking ! to have 
run away from a fislimonger in London, only to fall into the hands 
of another fishmon^r in New York. But hunger and cold in 
mid- winter are horrible tyrants, who will not permit their demands 
to be put off for a day. And so with a smile at the ludicrousness 
of the whole affair, and a wise reflection to the effect that no man' 
(or boy) can escape his fate, our hero yielded to his. 

And tliat same day found him crying, " lime fresh oysters " 
through the streets of the city. 



CHAPTER III. 

In a city vast and popaloas, 

Whose thronging m altitude 
Sends forth a soand afar off heard, 

Strong as the ocean flood; 
A stronir, deepi soand, of many soands. 

Toil, pleasure, pain, delight, 
And traiBc myriad wheel'd, whose din 

Cease not day not night. 

He rather liked his new master and mistress, and he decidedly 
took to the old -man, their father, who had charge of the boys' 
sleeping-room ^ and he liked the newsboys who congregated there 
every meht, with their intelligence, merriment, ana gossip, their 
indepenoence, s^-esteem, and oonndent criticisms on art, litera- 
ture, and poUlios, and dl tbe grand topics oC the day. 

Aiid all things considered, our hero might have been contented — 
only-^-to cry fish and ovsters through the streets of the city had 
certainly not been his ooject in coming to the new world. Since- 
leaving the ship, he had iiever (moe Sianced to meet one of his 
fellow-passengers. They seemed all to have been scattered to the 
four winds of heaven, for all that he ever saw or heard of them 
again. But in his secret heart he grieved for little Daney. his. 
baby shipmate and only friend on the passage. And as he walked 
through the streets crVing his oysters, he peered at every little 
child that bore the slightest resemblance to her, in the faint hope 
of finding her. He often followed some tall, dark, uncoutn- 
looking man or woman in the vain expectation of overtaking her 
father or mother, and discovering whs^ had become of her. That 
livhich we aoek at a distance is often very dose, too close to as to- 
be found. 

Oto day he had been cr^ring oysters all* dav long, and kte in 
t^ a^mdon turned into his own street to go home, when, at th& 
low door of a tenement house on the same side of the way, lie 
sik'Mr tiUdfe ^i^aney fitting en the step. 

With a quick, breathless, gasping cry of jc^, peculiar to herself^. 
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she sprang: up and toddled towards liim. Dropping his empty 
bucket, and tlirowing up his arms, he ran forward to meet her, 
caught her up in his arms, and covered her with kisses. There 
was something deeply affecting in this poor forlorn boy's love for 
til at little child. But tiie human heart must cling to something. 
His clung to the baby. He learned from her broken talk that her 
father and mother lived in that house. A little later he discovered 
that they went out only by night, lurking in the upper rooms of 
the house all day. 

Our hero was almost happy now — he had something to care for. 
He spent his leisure time and spare money, that should both have 
been Dcstowed upon books, according tathe original programme, 
all on Daney. He played with her, romped with her, walked with 
her, and fed her with oysters, clams, and all the best dainties of 
his master's shop. And there is no doubt in the world, that if 
this had continued, all his ambitious prospects for the acquisition 
of knowledge must have fallen through. And as Marc Antony 
lost the world for a woman, Welby Dunbar must have lost it for 
a child. It is quite certain that tne whole destiny of this boy was 
changed by the sudden disappearance of Daney. Poor Welby 
went to seek her one evening when he had done his work, and was 
told by the lodgers in the house that Drury and his wife, with 
little Daney, had gone — no on6 could tell where. 

This was a great blow to the boy. All he loved in the world had 
vanished. Pora moment he reeled under the shock; but soon 
rallied, with the hope of finding her again speedily ; and from that 
day there was not a more industrious oyster-carrier than himself ; 
and why P because the more streets he traversed, the greater hope 
of finding Daney. 

But days and weeks passed, and still his little blossom was 
missing. 

One day, near evening, he was crying oysters in a street near 
Broadway, when suddenly : — 

"There he is now !" exclaimed a respectable, middle-aged, 
clerical-looking gentleman, was walking down the street with two 
other elderly professor-like men. 

"Oh ! the yonng rascal, to have no more regard for his mother's 
feelings," said the second man. 

** Thank Heaven we have found him at last, however," answered 
the third. 

" Here's your fine fresh oysters I" bawled the boy, without the 
remotest idea that the conversation of these fatherly old gentlemen 
referred to him. 

" Stop that nonsense, sir P Are you not ashamed of yourself 
pray P" said the clergyman, sternly, as he laid his hand upon the 
Dov's shoulder. 

I am onlycndng oysters, sir! I am doing no harm, sir!^' 
answered Welby, in surprise. 
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" No harm. Master Greville ? Do you call it no harm to disgrace 
your friends in this shameless manner?" said the first professor, 
severely. 

"What could have tempted you to such an extraordinary 
step ?" demanded the second professor. 

You have nearly broken the heart of your mother !" said the 
clergyman. 

"Your friends have all been in the utmost distress about you,'* 
added the first professor. 

" Such conduct deserves the severest chastisement," said the 
second professor, or, as we shall hereafter call him for distinction 
sake, the schoolmaster. 

" But I was only crying oysters !" pleaded the bewildered boy. 

" Only crying oysters, you irreclaimable scamp 1 And is citing 
oysters a proper business for a young gentleman of your position ? 
Shame on you. sir ! " 

The boy looked from one to the other in the utmost perplexity. 
They did not look like lunatics, nor like men who were playing a 
joke, those three stem old gentlemen. The eldest was a short, 
stout, bald-headed man in a clerical suit of jet black. The other 
two were tall, thin, grey-haired men, with the unmistakeable aii* 
of pedagogues. There was no doubt that the eldest was a clergy- 
man, and th^' others professors in some school or college for young 
gentlemen. 

" Pray, why did you disgrace yourself, your friends, and our 
establishment, by running away from us. Master Greville?" 
severely demanded the clergyman. 

" I never ran away from you, and never saw either of you before 
in all my life ; and my name is not Master Greville, nor Master 
Anybody else. And I think you are all crazv together, old gents, 
begging your pardon 1" exclaimed the provoked Doy. 

Oh, the shameless young reprobate ! he pretends not to know 
us ! He pretends not to know us ! Do you think, sir, that your 
ragamuffin disguise can hide you from usF" 

"I tell you what, my jolly ^overnors^ you have all been drink- 
ing," said the boy, and l>icking up his bucket, he w^ed on, 
singing : 

Here-ere-'s your fine fresh oysters." 

But he was overtaken and stopped in a moment, and this time 
by a policeman, whom the clergyman had called, and to whom he 
said : — 

" This is Master Fulke Greville, who ran away from my esta- 
blishment last month. Call a carriage; we wish to take him 
immediately to the home of his stepmother, Mrs. Courtney Gre- 
ville, of Madison Avenue." 

The policeman started on his errand. 

Our nero struggled valiantly in the hands of his captors. The 
three old gentlemen bad enough to do to hold him until the 
carriage came up. 
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Meanwhile a -gaping: crowd had gathered. 

"Come, Master Greville. your frolic is quite over; you liave 
had enough of it, one would think. Get in and come home to your 
mamma," said the clergyman, who, with his two companions, en- 
.deavoured to force the youngster into the carriage. But the latter 
stoutly resisted, saving, — 

" I won't, I tell you ! Leave me be this minute. This a free 
.country ! I wish I was back to Old England " 

" Master Greville " 

" I'm no Master Greville, I keep telling you, H©r Master Any- 
body else!" 

"If you have no respect for yourself, think of your mother." 

" I've no mother, I tell you. Let me go, I say'! I'll take the 

law of you all— I'll ' cried the lad, violently resisting all 

endeavours to force him into the carriage. 

Here the gathering crowd closed around the 9K>up. One voiee, 
that of a newsboy, arose, exclaiming, — 

" Ob, I say, fellows 1 here's a young gent on a lark, been and 
broke school and been a play-acting at carrying out of oysters for 
•old Games at Waterside. I seen him there ! Mooray for him ! " 

"Hooray for him! Go it, governor! go it, oystermaal" 
echoed the crowd of boys, as the old clergyman and the lad 
struggled toother— the one to gain his freedom, the other to 
force nis captive into the carriage. Other policemen gathered to 
the scene of combat, for such it now really pecame. 

" Officers, my name iA Domton ; I am the principail of the Ban- 
■croft Colle^ate School for young gentlemen. This boy is one of 
my pupils. Master Eulke Greville, the stepson of Mrs. GreviUe, of 
Mamson Square, of whom you have all heard. He ran away from 
school a few weeks ago, and has been since that time apparently 
masquerading as oyster-carrier. I claim your assistance to i-estore 
him to his mother/' said the clergyman, desisting in his efforts to 
control the athletic lad. 

" Come^young gentleman, you had better go quietly with your 
friends. What can a young gent like you see in the oyster line 
o' business, to forsake all else and follow it," said a jocose police- 
man^ ts^ing hold of the boy's arm, and urging him towards the 
•eamage door. 

" Leave me be, I say ! Tou are all mad together, I believe ! I 
.am no Master GreviUe! I've no mamma! I never saw the 
Beverend Mr. Domton in my life before ! I never even heard of 
the CoUegiate School for young gentlemen, nor Madison Square 
-either ! Leave me be» or rll black some of your eyes !*' cried the 
«boy, fighting like a hero. 

^* Go it, ffovemor ! Go it, youngster ! " cried the amazed crowd . 
rU back the governor for halr-a-dolkr !" said (me. 
And I the boy, for the same said," answered another. 

A ring was quickly formed around the group. 
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But in the midst of it all the boy was over-mastered and forced 
into the carriage, followed by the three elderly gentlemen. The 
policeman opened the crowd, and the order was given for the 
carriage to be driven to number blank, Madison Square. 

"How could you have given us so much trouble, Master 
Greville?" inquired the old clergyman, as soon as the door was 
fastened securely and the wheels were in motion. 

But the boy did not answer. He sank back in his seat, stuck 
out his upper lip, kicked his heels against the boards, and remained 
in sullen, offended silence. 

"I ask you, sir, why is it that you have given us so much 
trouble P" again inquired his Mentor. 

" What's the use of my answering of you anything P What's 
the use of my talking to lunatics ? for you are all luny together ! 
And your penice aint worth a ha'penny ! to let a harmless lad be 
tuk up and hauled off in this way, and all for nothink," sulkily 
answered the boy. 

"You will see who is mad and who is sane, presently, sir ; nor 
can you hope to deceive us by your assumption of vulgar slang," 
said Mr. Domton. 

" Well, if you are not mad, jrou are worse ! If you've tuk me 
up, knowing of what you're a doing of, so much the worse for you ! 
It is a case of kidnai)ping, so it is ! And you mean to black my 
face and crimp my hair, and make a negro slave of me, perhaps, 
because I am a poor^riendless lad, with no one to look after me I 
But Fm a free-bom British subject for all that ! and I'll lay the 
case before the British consul, so I will ! Mind ! I've warned 
you!" 

" Lord bless my soul, how he keeps it up ! A good actor has 
been lost to the world by this boy being bom to a fortune ! One 
would really think he bdieved what he said;" observed the pro- 
fessor. 

" Oh, yes ! he has ffcnius ! He was noted at school for being 
the best actor in the Thespian Corps," remarked the school- 
master. 

** And the most highly-gifted bovs are too often, alsus ! the most 
hopelessly reprobate !" commentea the clergyman, with a sigh. 

The subject of this conversation looked from one to the other of 
the si>eakers in utter bewilderment, thinking to himself : — " My 
eye ! if these old gents don't talk as if they meant it ! Well ! 
either they be mad. or I be dreaming of the queerest dream as ever 
was ! " but, instead of speaking out these words* he relapsed into 
sullen silence, until the carriage drew up before one of the lofty 
mansions of Madison Square. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A palace beautiful to see; 
Marble-porch*d and cedar- chamber*d, 
Hoog: with damask drapery ; 
Boss'd with ornaments of silver. 
Interlaid with gems and gold; 
Fiird with carvings from cathedrals 
Rescued in the days of old ; 
Eloquent with books and pictures. 
All that luxury can afford; 
Warm with statues that Pygmalion 
Might have fiashion'd and— adored. 

It was a fine,doable-iTonted, four-storied brown stone building, 
with rows of plate-glass windows, wrought-iron balconies, and all 
other external signs of wealth, taste, and refinement. The gas- 
light over the transom above the street-door revealed a stately 
entrance. And to the right of this, through the half-closed shutters 
of two lofty windows, the glow of light through ^Id-coloured 
curtains showed the warmth and comfort of the (uawmg-room. 

Bv the time the boy had made these observations through the 
window of the carriage, the door was opened, and the steps let 
down. 

The old clergyman alighted and stood blocking the way, until 
the professor and the schoolmaster lumded out the boy, keeping 
hold of him, lest he should bolt again. The carriage was paid and 
dismissed, and while it rolled away, the boy was led between the 
dergvman and the professor, the schoohnaster foUowing, up the 
marble steps to the stately portab. 

" Oh ! see here, now. I say, this is getting beyond a ioke,^ you 
know ! Let me go, governor !" cried the boy, apparently mght- 
ened by the grandeur around him. 

But at this moment the door was opened by a footman in livery, 
who, seeing the party, exclaimed, quite involuntarily : — 

'* Master Fulke ! and in that dress ! Oh ! I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Domton; but it was such an astonishment." 
. '* I can quite understand that, Beigamin. Let your mistress 
know that we have brought Master Greville home, and are waiting 
to see her." 

"Yes, sir! sit down, sir." And the footman offered chairs in 
the spacious entranoe-nalL whfle he opened tiie door on the right, 
and entered a parlour to oo his errand. 

" You see, even Benjamin recognized you, sir, in your disguise," 
said Mr. Domton. 

"Yes! he is another lunatic! Now, I tell vou all what! 
You've been and caught the wrong fish ! and you'd better throw 
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me back in the water affain ! I am not a trout, my masters ; I am 
nothing but a dog-fish/^ said the boy. 

"Be silent, sir, and respect, at least, your mother's house ! " 
said the cler^ni^an. 

"And if vou do not, it will certainly be the worse for you," 
continued the professor. 

" Tour only chance of escapting condign punishment, is putting 
yourself upon your best behayiour," added the schoolmaster. 

" Very well ! I've warned you all ! You are keeping a firee- 
bomboy here against his will. It is kidnapping ! It is false 
imprisonment ! It is felony ! and Tm blowed if ril stand it." 

Before either of his captors could answer this speech, the foot- 
man re-appeared, and reported :— 

" Mrs. GreyiUe begs tnat you wiU walk into the parlour, and she 
will be with you in a moment." 

And he opened the door on the right, and ushered the party 
into an elegant little reception-room, the window-curtains, and 
chair and sofa-coyersof which were of ^Id-coloured satin damask. 
The walls were enriched with choice pictures ; the marble-topped 
tables were laden with beautifully-bound bookis : the mantel-snelf 
was surmounted with a broad mirror, and adorned with vases of 
rare exotics. A grand piano stood in one corner of the room, a 
harp in another, a guitiur in a third, and a cabinet of fine shells, 
corals, and minerals in a fourth. A beautiful chandelier, formed 
of lilies of mother-of-pearl and leaves of malachite, hung from 
the centre of the ceiling, illumined the whole scene. It was but 
the ordinary sitting-room of a woman of moderate fortune and 
cultivated tastes ; yet, to the unaccustomed eye of the fish-boy, it 
seemed a miracle of luxury and elegance,— a scene of fairy-umd 
and enchantment. In gazing around, he forgot, for a moment, 
his own personal fears and cares ; and, while he was wondering 
what could possibly be the contents of such very elegant books, 
and where such lovely flowers could have grown, and now people 
dared to walk on such a splendid cu-pet, or sit down on such 
superb sofas, the door opened, and a lady entered. 

A queen she seemed ! tall and nobly formed, with a statelv and 
sracefnl mien, a proud head, that sat rather back upon her snoul- 
aers, givinff her a natural air of haughtiness; fine Grecian features, 
a marble-like complexion, laiqge, f olL clear blue eyes, and auburn 
hair, inclining to red, bright as sunshine, that dropped in fflitter- 
ing ringlets upon her fair, round, and well-tumed neck and Bosom. 
A olue moir6 dress fell in ample folds, and flowed in undulating 

grace around this queenlv figure. She advanced up the room, 
owing in turn to her visitors, until her eve fell upon the awe- 
stricken visage of the yoor young ragamumn, when all her digni- 
fied self-possession gave way. and, with a smothered or^, she 
hastened towards him, clasped him in her arms, and burst into a 
passion of tears— genuine tears, that welled up from the bottom 
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of her heart, — ^plentiful tears, that fell in showers over the fish- 
boy. This ragged form was embraced by her fair arms, his rough 
head pillowed upon her soft bosom, and veiled by her splendid 
ringlets, and his sun-burnt face covered with her warm kisses, 
while, with loving inconsistency, she poured upon him epithets of 
endearment and words of reproach. 

" Oh, Fulke, my dear, dear boy, how could you be so very 
wicked ! Oh, my darling, what a figure you have made of your- 
self ! How could you break my poor hesart so P But if I forgive 
you this time, you vdll never go away again, will you, dear ? 
No, I am sure you will not 1 It was only a freak — a lark, as you 
wild boys call it ! And my son did not remember that what was 
* sport to him was death to his poor mother,' " &c., &c., &c., she 
continued through at least an hour of sobs, and tears, and 
caresses. 

" Another lunatic " thought the fish-boy ; " but, my eye ! what 
a nice mad woman tnis one is, to be sure ! I don*t object to her 
one bit ! Only I should like to know what all the row is about !" 

At length, when this lady, much to the detriment of her elegant 
toilet, had hugged, and kissed, and cried over the fish-boy to her 
heart's content, she suddenly ceased, stood up, resumed her 
queenly dignity ; andL turning to her visitors, said, — 

" I can never sufficiently thank you. gentlemen, for the zeal, 
discretion, and great delicacy with whicn you have prosecuted this 
search, — ^a search rendered doubly dimcult by my refusal to 
advertize : but I could not bear to have my son's boyish freak 
exposed in that way. A^in I thank you." 

The gentlemen bowed m return. 

" And now may I ask you where you found the unfortunate 
boy ? " she inquired. 

" Crying oysters, madam, in Canal Street," answered Mr. 
Dornton. 

The lady was betraved into an involuntary start of horror. 

But without regaroing that, the clergyman proceeded to detail 
all the circumstances connected with the arrest of the fish-boy. 

Tlie lady turned a melancholy glance upon the supposed delin- 
quent, but forbore all reproaches. 

And soon after, the three visitors arose to depart. They took a 
respectful leave of Mrs. Greville, and then went to shake hands 
with their late captive. 

"Good evening. Master Greville! We hope to see you at 
school again, after the Christmas holidays," said the clergyman. 

"When all that is disagreeable to be remembered snail be 
forgotten^" added the professor. 

* And it will depend^upon yourself whether you are happy with 
us or not," concluded the schoolmaster. 

And with three more deep bows to the lady of the house they 
withdrew. 
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" And now, my darling, that they are gone, and we are quite 
alone, tell me why you left the school where I placed you ?" said 
the lady, affectionately putting her white and jewelled hand upon 
his rough head. 

But the fish-boy did not reply. 

"If you had received just cause for dissatisfaction, would it not 
have been better to have remained for a few days louger, until my 
return from Europe, which vou know was hourly expected ? But 
let that pass. And now that we have met, tell me — ^tell your 
mother all about it ! " 

''M)r lady, you are not my mother, no more nor the Queen o' 
Sheba is ! " said the fish-boy, sorrowfully. 

" Oh, Fulke ! Fulke ! — ^ungrateful hoy I—how can you speak to 
me in that cruel way ? " said the lady, with tears in her eyes. 

" How can I help it ? It's the truth, my lady ! You are not 
my mother ! I wish you was ! " 

" Wish I was ? Well. I am, Fulke !— that is, I am all the 
same. And I am sure I nave never let you know the difference — 
have I, now, Fulke?" 

The fish -boy was so ^touched by her plaintive voice and tender 
look, that he answered evasively, and referring only to the present 
time : — 

" I know you trp to be a mother to me, my lady." 

"Yes; do I not, boy P But leave off calling me my lady, you 
absurd fellow ! Wherever did you pick up such a habit ? les, 
Fulke ; ever since I married your father, when you were but three 
years old, I have taken you to my heart of hearts, and cherished 
you, even as my own child. Didn't you and Lois share one 
nursery, one schoolroom ? Were not you and she like the truest 
brother and sister, although you were the son of Mr. Greville's 
first wife, and she the daughter of my first husband? It used to 
delight us both to see how fond you were of each other in those 
chiloish days, before it became necessatr to send you to separate 
schools. Oh, Fulke ! don't you often think of those happy days 
of infancy ? " 

The fish-boy did not reply. He was thinking of the days of his 
infancy indeed — an infancy passed first in the arms of the tramps 
and beggars of Westminster, and afterwards sustained by the 
crusts and bones thrown to him as to a little stray dog by his poor 
neighbours. 

And in all those days, Fulke, do you remember one single 
instance in which I treated my own child better than you ? " 

The fish-boy did not remember anything about the matter, and 
he said so. 

" And after your poor father died, did I not continue to treat 
his orphan son with as much tenderness as I gave to my own 
daughter ? You know I did ? "j 
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The fish-boy oould not deny it, since he knew nothing about it, 
and the lady continued, — 

"Fulke! are you beside yourself? Have you taken leave of 
your senses, and was that tlie cause, after all, of your leaving 
school P Are you a lunatic ? " 

" I don't know, my lady. Tou or Jis— that's certain ! " answered 
the fish-boy, half-sorromuUy, half-sulkily, as he drew his hands 
from hers and turned away. 

"No, no, Fulke; here, come back! I wish to look into your 
eyes, to see if jou are mad, or feigning madness ; for either you 
have lost your identity, or you are pretending to have done so ! " 

And she took his nands again and drew him before her, and 
gazed wistfully into his full dark eyes, that met hers without 
quailing for an instant, as he said, — 

" And now I hope, my lady, as how you'll see I am nyther mad, 
nor shamming^ madness 1 " 

" I do see it," said the lady gravely. 

" And also as I'm not your son nor stepson." added the boy. 

"I see, Fulke, that for some reason or other you are tryinff to 
deceive me, and even hoping to do so ! — ^trying to pass yourself off 
upon me for somebody else! Why, boy, if you could not deceive 

four old teachers, how could you expect to deceive your mother P 
>id you suppose twelve months had so changed you, that by 
another change (of clothes) yon could escape my recognition P And 
when, a year ago. my failu^ health rendered it necessary for me 
to relieve myself oi all family cares and ^ to Europe, did I 
not wish to take you and my daughter with meP But your 
guardian, Mr. Courniey, objected to your leaving the United States, 
and requested that you might remain at school P And then, when 
I placed you at the Collegiate School, did I not give up the idea 
of taking my own daughter with me, who would have been a great 
comfort to me indeed, and did I not place her at a ladies' boarding- 
school here, so that she could be near you, and see you often P 
And oh, Fulke, what could a mother do for a son more than 
thatP" 

" Nothink," answered the fish-boy, with tears in his eyes — ^tears 
called up by the recollection that he had no mother to do anything 
for him. 

"Then, my dear, dear boy, why did you wound me by saying I 
am not your own mamma, only your step-mother P" 

"My lady, you mistake! I never said as how you were my 
step-mother. Cause you're nyther my mother, nor yet my step- 
mother. I wish to the great soodness alive as how you was ! 
Boo-hoo-oo," blubbered the fish-ooy, grinding his greasy cuffs into 
his overflowing eyes. 

These words were so smothered and drowned in sobs and tears, 
that their meaning scarcely reached the lady's sense. She drew 
his hands away from his tear-stained face, and said : — 
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'* There, do not cry ; I did not mean to hurt tout feeling^. But 
do not ever leave me again, my dear, dear boy I Oh ! think what 
an event to meet me on my return to my native shores ! I. all 
eagerness to see you and your sister, called at your school before 
coming to'mv own house, and there, to my astonishment and terror, 
was met with the news that you had elpped ! Between that time 
and this, I thought I should nave died o? fright and anxiety and 
suspense ! But there, all is over now, and all forgiven ! Only 
for my peace promise you will never leave me again without my 
consent, Fulke, at least while you are a minor. Promise your 
mother." 

"My lady, I would promise yon anything in the world to please 
you ; but you're not my mother, nor my step-mother, nytlier !" 
said the fish-boy. 

This time she heard him, and taking hold of his wrists, that 
were still engaged in rubbmg; his greasy cuffs into his eyes, she 
drew him up to ner and gazed mto his face, exclaiming : — 

'* Oh ! Fulke ! Fulke ! But here comes your sister. And we 
will say no more about it !" 

"My lady, one little word more ! If s no use to ar^e with — 
lunatics — begging your pardon — so I shall say but this : By and 
by, when you find out the truth, don't go for to call me an 
imposter." 

''We will drop the subject, if you please, Fulke: here is 
Lois." 



■•c*- 



CHAPTER V. 

Her langh is like a fedry's laugb. 

So magical and sweet ; 
Her foot is like a fairy's foot. 

So dainty and so fleet. 

Her smile is fitful sunshine. 

Her hand is dimpled snow^ 
Her lips a very rosebud 

In sweetness and in glow. 

At this moment a door opened and— oh I such a vision of love- 
liness dawned upon the fish-boy. 

She was a girl of about his own age, with a graceful, fragile, 
fairy-like form, dressed in white tarletan, that floated around ner 
like a mist, as she moved. She was as fair as her mother, with a 
brilliant bloom on her cheeks and lips, and a merry, dancing lisht 
in her starry, hazel e^^es. Her hair was bright auburn, with golden 
gleams, and lell in spiral ringlets all around her glowing &ce. She 
came in, dancing. 

" Here is your brother come baek to us, Lois," said the lady. 
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She danced np to the fish-boy, exclaiming : 

" Oh, Eulke ! I am so glad to see you !'* but when quite near, 
and on the point of embracing him, she shrunk back with every 
symptom of disgust, exclaiming : — 

" i'augh ! phew ! Oh, you shocking naughty boy ! what ever 
have you been doing with yourself? What a figure you are! 
Where ever have you come from ?" 

" Is that the way in which to meet your poor brother. Miss 
Howard ? Remember the parable of the Prodigal Son, and be 
ashamed of yourself !" said Mrs. Greville, severely. 

"But la, mamma ! if the prodigal son had come home in such a 

E light as that, I doubt whether his father would have fallen on 
is neck, at least until he had a bath and a change of clothes l" 
replied the laughing girl. 

'/was not afraid of his contact, Miss." 

"No, mamma dear, but mst see the consequences ! Your beau- 
tiful new moir6 all spotted and greased, and ugh ! I do declare, 
smelling quite fishy !'*^ 

" You are a spoiled child, Lois, but you mean no haifm ! Don't 
mind her, Fulke ! You know her of old !" 

C*I'm blowed if I do !" thought the fish-boy to himself who, 
having miite determined to make no more useless denials, but 
take his fate as he found it, remained silent.) 

• " , Though in the matter of the bath and change of clothes, 

I think her suggestions worthy of immediate attention, my dear !** 
continued Mrs. Greville. " Your trunks were sent nome when 
the school broke up for the Christmas holidays, and they have 
been placed in your room— not your old room ** 

(" No, I should think not," thought the boy.) 

" But in a much larger and pleasanter apartment. I think 

you had better go and attend to your toilet at once. Yet stay — 
I will ring for a servant to show you upstairs," concluded the laidy, 
touching the bell-pull. 

A smart mulatto boy answered the summons, to whom the lady 
said: — 

" Bx)my," go and attend Master Qreville to his apartment, and 
prepare his bath." 

And as the fish-boy, with a sigh, arose to follow his guide, she 
said to him : — 

Fulke, you will find us here when you return, and supper wiQ 
be served at nine.'' 



" jc uuLe, you w 
tcx vcu all xuuc " 

c« x»: j:.^i — 1 Tm^ ^^ persist iu giving 
title P " 



Yes, mv lady "submissively replied the boy. 

Bidiculous! Why do you persist in giving me such an absurd 



" What ought I to call your ladyship, then ? " 
" Why, you preposterous imp ! call me what you have always 
called me — ^what Cois calls me — mamma." 

Yes, mamma»" answered the fish-boy, as he left the room 



C( 
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** Now, is it not provoking, Lois P Here that boy has been 
masquerading as an oyster-carrier in the service of some low fish 
and oyster man on Water Street, for a month past, and redly has 
picked up so much of the air and the slang of those sort of people, 
that it seems to me he cannot leave them off ! '* said the lady, as 
soon as the fish-boy was out of sight. " Or else," she added, he 
is purposely playing a part, for he has been going on in that way 
ever smce ne was discovered." 

" I think, mamma, a good, sound, old-fashioned caning would 
be of immense benefit to him; it would bring him to his 
senses ! " * 

"Lois, if he were mj own son, I should be tempted to request 
Mr. Domton to administer that caning; but my step-son — 
never ! '* , 

While this conversation was going on between the mother and 
daughter, the fish-boy followed his guide out into the brilliantly- 
lighted hall, and up the grand marble staircase, and through a 
back nassage-way into a spacious bath-room. 

" Glad to see you back, Marse Greville, sir," said the negro, as 
he busied himself turning on the water and laying out towels. 

** Are you dead-sure my name is Greville P " inquired the boy. 

" He! he ! he ! la, Marse Greville, how funny you is ! What for 
shouldn't it be Greville P" 

" I'm sure I don't know. What is your own P " 

" La, now, Marse Greville, what you m^e game long o' me 
for ? Sartain my name what it always wur. Who gwine for to 
change it P " 

"And what is that P" 

" La, young marse, you know ! " 

"Blowedif Ido! What is it P" 

" Get along wid you, Marse Fulke, making a fool of a poor 
bov ! You know weU 'nuff my name, given me by my sponsors 
in Daptism, is Borneo Montague." 

" Well, Mr. Mt. Ague, as the bath seems ready, you can take 
yourself off." 

"E.in§ when you want me, sah P " 

" Ohj in course ! just so." 

Half an hour later, when the fish-boy did ring for his newly- 
appointed servant, Bx)mv entered with clean linen, embroidered 
sunpers, and a brocade aressing-gown. 

\M!y eyes!" exclaimed the fish-boy, as he surveyed these 
splendours. 

" You'll please to put these on, sah, and then I'll show you to 
you to your new room," said Romeo. 

The dazzled boy arrayed himself, and followed Ms guide to a 
superbly fumishea and brilliantly lighted front chamber, where a 
young gentleman's elegant evening suit lay upon the bed, and a 
costly dressing-case stood open upon the bureau. 

D 
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The fish-bo)', or Welby Dunbar, as we had best call him siwe 
he cast his shell, and emerged such a brilliant butteiH^, vyent up 
to the bureau, carefully brushed his really fine black hair, liberally 
anointed it from a cut-glass bottle of Macassar, and arraujjed it 
with some natural good taste. Then he arrayed himselt* in his 
evenins-suit, survevedhis person in the glass, and finally received 
from tlie hands of his attendant a pair of new gloves and a per- 
fumed pocket handkerchief. 

" And now what time is it, Mr. Mt. Ague ? " 

" Half-past eight," sah. Supper on de table at nine, sah." 

/' All nght ! but will all this change back again when the clock 
strikes twelve P " 

"Sah!" 

" Blowed if I don't feel like a male Cinderella, as if I should 
have to cut it for old Cai-ne's oyster-shop, at about half-past 
eleven ! for fear of being metamorphosed back again into a rag- 
amuffin, at twelve." 

" La, Master GreviUe, how funny you do talk to be sure ! " 

"Well, Mr. Mt. Ague, I'll go down and ioin my lady mamma 
and my young lady sister ! And if this ain t the rummest go aa 
ever was, my name is not Welby ! " 

Eomeo preceded him down-stairs, and opened the little drawing- 
room door, where he found Mrs. Greville and Miss Howard 
awaiting him. Mrs. Greville had been obliged to change her 
dress, and now appeared in a delicate mauve crepe. A tall and 
eleeant-looking man, of middle age, fair complexion, light hair, 
and light ^ay eyes, was with them. This gentleman immediately 
arose and neld out his hand to the new-comer, saying, — 

" Fulke, my dear boy, I am very glad to see you home again ! 
We have been intensely anxious on your account. Mr. Domton 
was good enough to call in to-night, and let me know that you 
were found, and also that all was to be forgiven, on condition of 
your never repeating the offence. So let us slu^e hands upon it." 

" Go it, old fellow ! Keep the ball moving ; nothing like it ! " 
thought Welby : but he said merely, — 

"Thank you, sir!" 

Lois also sprang up and ran and embraced him, saying, 

" rU kiss you now, Fulke, to make up for my rude reception 
of you this evening ; but really, you know ! you were such a 
figure ! " 

" And now let us go to supper. Give me ^our arm, Fulke ! 
Mr. Courtney, will you lead my daughter P" said Mrs. Greville. 

They thus passed into a loiPty dming-room, whose walls were 
covered by choice paintings, and whose centre was occupied by 
an elegant supper-table; But what attracted and riveted the gaze 
of Welby was— a full-lengthportrait of himself, hanging betwe^ 
the two front windows! Yes, there be was! The same tall, 
broad-sliouldered, deep-chested, round-limbed, athletic form; 
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the same well-turned neck and stately head ; the same regrular 
features, full^ black eyes, straight, black eyebrows, and curling 
black hair ; the same character and expression of countenance ; 
the very same smile ; yes, even the same little black mole on the 
right side of the short upper lip ! Wonderful ! the likeness was 
perfect from its general aspect down to its smallest details. 
f This was the most mysterious part of the whole affair ! But 
for this he might have supposed himself the subject of some 
practical joke enacted for the benefit of his betters ! But here 
was his portrait ! 

What could it all mean? Was this a case of mistaken iden- 
tity? And was that the portrait of his counterpart, his fac- 
simile, his double ? And was he himself honestly taken for the 
run-away young heir of the house ? Well, if so, he could not 
hel^ it, that was certain. He was already weary with fruitless 
denial that he was any such person, and Tain assertions that he 
was himself. He could not prove his identity; the ship that 
had brought him over had sailed again ; the companions of his 
voyj^e were dispersed: and no one else knew anything of him 
previous to the day of his first appearance on Water Street, 
which happened also to be the same upon which he was accused 
of having, as Master Fulke Greville, run away from the Collegiate 
School. 

On the one hand he could not prove that he was Welby 
Dunbar. 

On the other hand, every one who now saw him was ready to 
swear that he was Master Fulke Greville ! 

What was to be done ? Why, evidently nothing but submit to 
his fate ; take the goods the gods provided ; and bend to the 
burden of " greatness thrust upon" him. 

But he had no time to speculate farther ; he was called to take 
his place at the table, where a sumptuous supper was spread. 
Like all poor boys in good health, Welby reioiced in an amazing 
appetite. He ate straight through the bill of fare, doing ample 
justice to every dish. 

His soi'disant sister's eyes grew saucer-like in their expansion 
at the heterogeneous viands he devoured — ^fish, flesh, and fowl ; 
pastry, puddings, and jellies; preserves, pickles, and salads: 
olives, cheese, and walnuts ;— nothing came amiss. But what will 
not the stomach of a boy amalgamate and digest ? 

At length they left the table and returned to the little drawing- 
room, or parlour, as it was often called. 

Lois, at her mamma's desire, sat down at the piano to play. 

Welby, being greatly refresned and comforted, felt his spirits 
rise wonderfully. He even followed Mr. Courtney's example, 
and went and stood beside the musician. 

" She shall give you your favourite, my dear boy. Lois, sing 
that song he loves so well," said Mrs. Greville. 
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"Dashed if I know what my favourite is, unless it is the 
• Perfect Cure/" thought Welby. 

But the young lady played a mournful yet inspiring prelude, and 
then, amid the low murmuring as of the approaching tempest, lier 
voice rose slowly with the first lines of Longfellow's glorious 
" Excelsior," as set to music by Helen Lindsay. The singer had 
a fresh, clear, elastic voice, well suited to the music. 

The boy listened, his nerves tingled, his heart beat, his eyes filled; 
he became rapt, inspired, transportea ; for some moments lie expe- 
rienced those heroic yearning common to all noble souls. And then 
by a natural consequence tnese exalted sentiments were mingled 
with admiration for the beautiful singer who had excited them. 
Lois finished her song, yet continued for a few seconds, abstract- 
edly calling forth a few dying notes from the instrument, and then 
ceased entirely. 

"That will do; we wish to hear nothing after 'Excelsior;* 
leave us with the impression that has made," said Mrs. Greville, 
in a low voice. 

Lois closed the piano ; Mr. Courtney arose and took leave, and 
soon after the family separated for the night. Mrs. Greville and 
Lois both kissed their returned prodigal," as they called Welby, 
and dismissed him to seek repose. 



CHAPTER VL 

Oh, sweetly is bedecked yoar bower, and gorgreously your hal's, 
Here tread the foot on sprinKing^ buds, and there on velvet falls ; 
The massive curtain's graceful flow, the vase, the painting warm, 
Those household echoes — mirrors bright, revealing thy strange form. 
Exotics that perfume the air with odours sweet and Rtraoge, 
And shells that far in foreign climes, mid ocean wonders range, 
With countless gtfts of taste and cut, in classic beauty rife, 
Are laid upon your homestead shrine and grace your daily life. 

He went upstairs to his handsome chamber, locked the door on 
the inside, and being very tired, undressed and got into his luxurious 
bed. But he was lar too much excited to sleep. He had left the 
gas burning, and now lay surveying by its brilliant light the 
magnificence that surrounded him — the frescoed ceilmg, the 
stuccoed walls, and the medallion carpet of his room : the green 
and gold satin damask window hangings sweeping in heavy folds 
from the ceiling to the floors ; the handsome full-length mirror 
swinging between them ; the rosewood and marble-topped bureau 
and dressing-table; the ix)sewood wardrobe, with its mirrored 
doors; the couch and the armchair covered with green and gold 
satin damask to match the window hangings ; ana the numerous 
little accessories of comfort, convenience, and luxury scattered 
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through the apartment, from the ormolu clock on the mantel-piece 
to the moss foot-cushion on the floor. 

Then his thoughts flew back to the poor, bare room at Cames's, 
of which he had only the privilege of his own length on one of the 
wooden benches as a couch. 

What magic had brought about this sudden incredible change in 
his fortunes ? He could not answer this question with any degree 
of satisfaction. Of one thing only he was certain, that he liad 
been no partj to this arrangement ; that he had resisted it as 
much as possible until he found all resistance vain. 

He could not even surmise how long this wondrous change 
might last, or if it might not be as short as it had been sudden. 
Eat short or long he determined that he would industriously 
" make hay while the sun shone." He would read as many books 
and acquire as much knowledge as he possibly could while in this 
house of leisure and abundance. He would go to school anywhere 
that his self-styled mother pleased to send him, and study hard 
while the opportunity of doing so should be granted him. He 
would save up all tne pocket money they might ^ve him, as a 
little fund in case of another change of fortune, and if that change 
should come suddenly, and they should find out thev had deceived 
themselves, why, he would remibd them that he had never 
deceived them, and so appeal to their sense of justice and kind- 
ness, not only for pardon for the past but aid for the future, to 
continue his education. 

In the midst of these cogitations he fell asleep, and passed in 
fancy at once to the news-boys' domicile at Cames's. 

It was quite late in the morning when he was aroused from a 
deep sleep by a loud knocking at his door. Still fancying himself 
at uames^s, and that his master was calling him, he rubbed his 
heavy lids and answered, — 

" Yes, sir ; directly, sir ; I'll be down this moment, sir ! " 

Then opening wide his eves, he stared around upon the superb 
room and its furniture in Sewilderment and terror. The knock- 
ing continued, accompanied now by a voice calling, — 

" Master Greville ! Master Greville ! if you please, sir, break- 
fast is quite ready, and the ladies are waiting !" Then the impres- 
sion that he had died and passed into a happier state of existence 
left him as the recollection of the previous night's events returned. 

He started up and admitted the mulatto boy, who assisted him 
to make a hasty toilet. 

After which ne went below stairs. Homy preceding him to open 
the door of a pleasant breakfast-room, where he found Mrs. 
Greville and Lois Howard, both in pretty white cashmere morning 
dresses. Both met him with caresses and compliments on his 
improved appearance. 

Oh, that Lois ! with her gav, sparkling beauty, and her fond, 
sisterly freedoms ! How dreadml it would be to lose her, if he 
should lose all the rest ! " 
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This was the thought that sped like a bolt of ice through the 
boy's heart, as he sat down at the breakfast table. 

He tried for her sake to speak and act with propriety. He 
narrowly observed the manners of Mrs. Greville and Miss 
Howard, that he might learn I'rom them. Nature had done much 
already for him. She had made him handsoiTie, graceful, and in- 
telligent. He was therefore quick to appreliend, and skilful to 
imitate the amenities of cultivated society. And if sometimes he 
made a mistake, his "elected" mother would suppose that he did 
it on purpose, or from the effect of habits contracted on Water- 
street. 

After breakfast Mrs. Greville, who was unwearied in attention 
to her "returned prodigal," asked him how he would amuse 
liimself. 

And to her great delight the boy answered, " If he could have 
his school books he would like to study, as he had lost so 
much time.'* 

" Certainly, my dear Fulke, certainly. And you need not im- 
mure yourself in your own room. You may have the library ; 
no one uses it now. I will order Romy to unpack your class 
books, and take them there at once !" said Mrs. Greville, in a 
high state of approbation. 

And now behold the fish-boy in a dressing-gown and slippers, 
seated in an easy chair, with a pile of books before him on the 
table in the sumptuous library of Greville House. 

Here he invariably passed his lon^ morning in assiduous stndf, 
and so won upon the good opinion of his "mother" and his 
*' guardian," that they decided upon rewarding him by giving a 

i'uvenile party during the Christmas holidays. When Welby 
ieard of this he privately procured Count D'0rsa3['s " Etiquette 
for Gentlemen," and read it with attention, keeping it in his pocket 
for constant, secret reference. When the night of the party 
arrived, and the large drawing-rooms, beautifully decorated and 
splendidlv illuminated, were filled wit h a numerous company of 
young ladies and gentlemen, from the ages of ten to seventeen. 
Welby was much embarrassed to find himself constantly accosted 
by young persons who claimed acquaintance with him, but whom, 
of course, he had never in his life before set eyes upon. 

But luckily the incessant gabbling of these young magpies put 
him in possession of their names, and enough of their histories to 
relieve the perplexity, and place him at ease in their society. 
And thus the affair passed off pleasantly for all concerned. 

A few days after the Christmas party, Welby thought he would 
go down to Water Street ; and for the curiosity of the thing, look 
upon his old home and his old master. 

When he reached the well-known comer-house, and entered the 
shop, honest old Games, who was still shucking oysters behind 
the counter, as if he had never moved from that spot, looked up, 
and burst into a jolly laugh, exclaiming : — 
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" Well, Master Greville, I have beam all about it. Wa'n't that 
a prietty lark for a young gentleman like you to go on ? A-running 
away from school and a-hiring of yourself to me to carry out 
oysters for a dollar a week and your keep ! You crying of oysters, 
and your fine lady mamma crying of her eyes out ! Oh, Slaster 
Greville, what will young gentlemen do next, I wonder ?" 

"Carnes," Welby felt impelled to say, "1 am no more a young 
gentleman than you are. There is some great mistake. I am 
just what 1 told you 1 was when I first came here." 

" Get alon^ with you. Master Greville — running of your rigs on 
an old cove like me ! Sure I knew from the first you were none 
of the common sort ; though whv you came down to crying oysters 
in the streets, I didn't know. But I was no ways surprised, 1 tell 
you, when I heam as how you was all the time a young gentleman 
out on a laik ! " 

" Well, time will show, I suppose, Games. But I wish to know 
if you got back your oyster-bucket. It was knocked out of my 
hands in the row, when I was kidnapped by the nobs, you know, 
and I didn't see what became of it P ' 

"Me get it back!— who was to fetch itP No, sir: and that 
bucket, with the tin dipper and the four measures, to say nothing 
of the oysters being all lost, warn't less than four dollars out of my 
pocket. And all along of the larks of you young gentlemen." 

" Well, Games, here is a five-dollar piece, and now I hope we 
are quits. It was partly to pay you this that I came to-day." 

" And you for to go for to say as how you're no gentleman ! 
Why, you've got the very ways of one!" exclaimed the well- 
' pleasea oysterman, as he tossed the half -eagle in his hand. 

Leaving kind messages for Miss Games and the old father of 
the family, Welby bade the oysterman good-bye, and left the 
shop. 

When he reached home, Mrs. Greville desired his presence in 
her dressing-room. He repaired thither immediately. 

*^ My dear Fulke," said the lady, "I sent for you to say, that to- 
morrow the Gollegiate School re-opens for the next term. But if 
yon dislike to retum thither, you need not go ; we can think the 
matter over, and select some other institution of learning." 

"Mamma, since you permit me to call you so, I have not the 
slightest obiection to tne Gollegiate School. I will go there or 
anywhere else where you may please to send me for education. 
And I will do my best to improve to the utmost the opportunities 
of learning you are so good as to afford me," said Welby, with 
earnest ana sincere gratitude. 

" That is my noble boy ! Oh, Fulke ! you will be a blessing to 
me yet. as your dear fatner on his death-bed prophesied that you 
would 1" said the lady, warmly embracing him. 

" I wish to heaven I mi^ht be, madam---dearmamma» I mean !" 
answered Welby, with a sigh. 
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The next day, Welby Dunbar, as Master Fulke Greville, entered 
the Collegiate School under the direction of the Reverend Simon 
Domton. Here, too, he was erected by a host of youth, who 
loudly welcomed him back, and laughingly rallied him upon his 
la-te escapade. Not one of these had he ever chanced to meet 
before, though all seemed to know him as a very old and intimate 
friend. As upon the occasion of the juvenile party, Welby showed 
tact enough not to betrav his own ignorance. By watcning and 
observing, he soon leamea enough of the names and characters of 
his future companions to make him at home among them. When 
the classes met, the professors certainly thought that Master Fulke 
Greville had fallen wonderfully behindhand in every one of his 
studies, and that he had certainly the most treacherous memory 
they had ever met with. But this was all. For the rest, they 
encouraged him to study hard, in order to make up for lost time. 
And as Welby was resolved to do this very thing, and did do it, 
his progress in learning was wonderful, and won from all his 
masters the most cordicu approbation. 
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